

By Barbara Ransby 


Ifew months ago, during Black History Month, I 
fevas a guest on a black radio station in Chicago. 
|The topic I dared to speak out about was black 
Ipeminism. I began with the innocuous assertion 
that black feminism aims not to divide black men and women, 
as is so often feared, but to challenge us all to be fully human 
by getting beyond the dominant society’s definition of mari- 
hood and womanhood. The current gender dichotomy, I said, 
not only mandates a circumscribed role for my daughter, but 
tells my son he cannot be sensitive, emotional or nurturing 
without being considered soft and forfeiting his black man¬ 
hood. During the call-in segment, I was beset by mostly male 
callers who expressed vehement hostility to what I had to say. 

Why didn’t my listeners want to hear it? It’s threatening. 
While many of us in the black community have been able to 
critique the ways in which black people sometimes internalize 
racist, anti-black attitudes, we have not been as successful in 
analyzing the ways in which dominant notions about gender— 
masculinity, femininity and sexuality—have infected our 
thinking as well. As a result, the black feminist perspective 
gets left out of the increasingly male-centered discourse about 
race and community. 

Given the level of hostility toward black women in general, 
and black feminists in particular, it is significant that we have 
been included as important players in the Black Radical Con¬ 
gress. Alongside its opposition to racism and class exploita¬ 
tion, the congress is on record in its opposition to sextfin, 
patriarchy and homophobia. In fact, the congress is the first 
broad-based national coalition of progressive blacks that has 
included issues of gender and sexuality in the very definition 
of its purpose. Even though there continues to be a sometimes 
heated debate about how we understand and define these 
issues, the consensus of the group is that gender and sexuali¬ 
ty must be on the table when discussing black liberation. 


T his was not always the case. Rethinking who we are as 
men and women on a fundamental level frightens a lot of 
people—even those who are prepared to radically reorder 
society in every other respect. Discussions about sexism and 
gender politics always have been difficult in the black com- 
,'munity. Early black feminists—such as Michele Wallace, 
author of Black Macho and the Myth of the Superwoman, and 
Ntozake Shange, who wrote the play For Colored Girls Who 
Have Considered Suicide/When the Rainbow Is Enuf— were 
Criticized heavily for expressing some of black women’s 
anger and frustration at the pervasive silence around issues of 
gender and sexism. While disagreement remains, even in 
black feminist circles, about the politics articulated in these 
works, Wallace and Shange should not have been the target of 
such venomous attacks. 

These tensions survive today. Within the current discourse, 
statistics on black male homicide and imprisonment wholly 
overshadow comparable statistics about the rising number of 
African-American women in poverty, in prison and—as a 
result of male violence—in hospitals or graves. If a black 
woman discusses sexism, she is accused of being divisive. If 
she criticizes rapists, batterers or black men who denigrate 
black women as “bitches and hos” as a form of entertainment, 
she is accused of attacking all black men and airing our dirty 
laundry in public. 

The “masculinization of blackness,” as one of my col¬ 
leagues has described it, reinforces current misconceptions 
and half-truths about race and gender and discourages open 
discourse. Any black woman (or man) who speaks out about 
sexism, or challenges men to confront the issue, is subject to 
attack. In the wake of the Million Man March, for instance, a 
group of black feminists criticized the conservative politics 
and leadership of the event. They were called names, threat¬ 
ened and castigated as enemies of the race. Even Angela 
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Davis—who is widely revered in the black community as an 
activist and symbol of ’60s militancy—was ridiculed on many 
black radio stations and on the streets of Harlem for daring to 
speak out against the march. 

Racism within the mainstream, predominately white femi¬ 
nist organizations further fuels the reluctance of many people 
of color to even engage in a discussion about the larger issues 
of gender, patriarchy and sex¬ 
ism. Some white feminists m 4 .V 

have minimized or glossed ° 
over racial and class differ- £ 
ences in the quest for a univer- g 
sal sisterhood. Black feminists £ 
have argued that this tack only 
reinforces racial and class hier¬ 
archies. However, because 
white feminists are seen as 
representative of all feminist 
politics, gender issues often 
get dismissed as “white” issues 
within the black community. 

No one has fought harder to 
challenge and confront the 
racism within the women’s 
movement than black femi¬ 
nists. As feminists, we are lay¬ 
ing claim to a term that our 
more mainstream white coun¬ 
terparts define quite different¬ 
ly. This struggle over the 
definition of feminism is nei¬ 
ther a compromise of principle 
nor an endorsement of racist or 
elitist feminists. To say, for 
example, that one is a Democ¬ 
rat does not imply wholesale 
endorsement of the current 
leadership of the Democratic 
Party. On the contrary, by iden¬ 
tifying ourselves as feminists, 

we are contesting the meaning of a term that no one has a pro¬ 
prietary claim on. 

T he history and current reality of black feminism stands in 
stark contrast to the myths and distortions perpetuated 
inside and outside the African-American community. In the 
19th and early-20th centuries, predating the use of the term 
“feminist,” black women, from educator and church activist 
Nannie Helen Burroughs to journalist, suffragist and anti¬ 
lynching crusader Ida B. Wells Barnet (and men such as Fred¬ 
erick Douglass), were combating sexism, male chauvinism 
and the denigration of black women. In her new book on 
black women blues singers, Blues Legacies and Black Femi¬ 
nism, Angela Davis suggests that, as early as the ’20s, these 
artists, grounded in the poor and working class black commu¬ 
nities, were also critics of patriarchy, male sexual privilege, 
homophobia and the subordination of women. 

The explicit use of the term “feminist”—or more recently 


“womanist”—by African-American women began in the ’70s 
and ’80s, and was popularized through the writings of self- 
identified black feminist writers, activists and intellectuals. 

So, what’s in a name? By identifying ourselves as feminists, 
we openly proclaim a commitment to fight sexism, homo¬ 
phobia, misogyny and patriarchy, while also continuing to 
combat racism and class exploitation. As black feminists, we 
organize around a set of pol¬ 
itics informed by the experi- 
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even Angela bell hooks points out, since 

DaVIS a black women are dispropor- 

. 1 I - tionately at the bottom of the 

symnoi or class, racial and gender hier- 

militancv archies in American society, 

. . ’ black women as a group 

naS Deen have the greatest stake in the 

ridiculed for greatest degree of change. 

.... A long list of black 

SpeaKing out feminists—including Audre 

as a feminist L ° rde ’ Barbara Smith, Bev¬ 

erly Guy-Sheftal, Kimberle 
Crenshaw, Evelynn Ham¬ 
monds, Cathy Cohen, June 
Jordan, Jill Nelson, Paula 
Giddings and Marcia Gille¬ 
spie—have argued that a 
black feminist vision must 
address not only multiple 
forms of oppression, but 
z also, on some level, strive to 
5 forge a political alliance 
Jj across gender, class and 
| racial divides. In the context 
g of these coalitions with black 
| men, white women and other 
x workers, black feminists 
t have refused to rank gender 
< over race or class in a hierar¬ 
chy of oppression. 

And just as black feminists have refused to accept hierar¬ 
chies of oppression, we have also refused to artificially com¬ 
partmentalize our experiences as women, people of African 
descent or workers. However, we recognize the importance of 
articulating a clear and explicit indictment of sexism. Sexism 
comes at us through powerful institutions and influences out¬ 
side of our communities. Unlike white women, we are further 
humiliated and brutalized by police, social scientists and 
media pundits, who see us as promiscuous, lazy and stupid. 
And, even though we don’t always want to admit it, sexism 
exists in the black community as well. Black women are raped, 
beaten in their homes and grabbed, slapped and beaten in the 
streets. Popular culture portrays us as gyrating sex objects and 
as symbols of male success, draped over the hoods of fancy 
cars or mewing at men’s feet in music videos. 

Black feminists have never argued that black men are our 
enemies. Racism and a shared sense of culture and history tie 
us to black men. At the same time, we have insisted on the 
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right to struggle with our brothers, and each other, about the 
issue of sexism. The Combahee River Collective, a black fem¬ 
inist organization, at its 1974 founding in Boston, issued a 
statement that articulated black feminist politics as revolution¬ 
ary. It has become a manifesto of sorts for many black femi¬ 
nists: “We struggle together with black men against racism, 
while we also struggle with black men about sexism. We real¬ 
ize that the liberation of all oppressed peoples necessitates the 
destruction of the political-economic systems of capitalism 
and imperialism as well as patriarchy.” 

Black feminist politics are essential to any inclusive agenda 
for black liberation. On the economic front, black women are 
often the sole providers and caretakers for black children but 
are paid less than their employed black male counterparts. 
With the eradication of welfare and erosion of public housing, 
black women, children in tow, are being forced into the ranks 
of the homeless, and into subway tunnels, abandoned build¬ 
ings, overcrowded shelters and prisons in record numbers. Yet 
the pernicious myth prevails that black women are getting 
ahead, at the expense, or in lieu, of black men. 

B lack feminists are not participating in the Black Radical 
Congress for cosmetic purposes or to create some type of 
political smorgasbord. Rather, we offer a political perspective 
that can, perhaps, help the larger black liberation movement 
transcend some of its past mistakes. Black feminists offer, not 
as a perfect model but a principled objective, that inclusive, 
egalitarian structures are the only legitimate way to build an 
effective movement for social change. We cannot replicate the 


same competitiveness, elitism and chauvinism, so prevalent in 
larger society. We have to forge a different path. 

The voices of black feminism, to paraphrase an E. Frances 
White essay, get us away from a rigid economic determinism 
that strives to alleviate one layer of oppression, while remain¬ 
ing uncritical of others. We know from painful experiences 
around the world that to fight for socialism and assume the 
“woman question” and other issues will take care of them¬ 
selves is an ahistorical folly. 

Just as most of us who identify ourselves as black radicals 
have come to the conclusion that class and race are inextrica¬ 
bly linked in the American context (and throughout most of 
the world), black feminists have to grapple more seriously 
with the ways in which gender and sexuality are inextricably 
tied as well. A black feminist perspective does not offer a nar¬ 
row, marginal “special interest” politics, nor can it be reduced 
to individual issues of “identity.” Instead, black feminism 
embodies a revolutionary potential, for both men and women. 
We see the need to redefine exploitative class relations, dis¬ 
mantle racial hierarchies and, at the same time, redefine what 
it means to be men, women and sexual beings. Such politics 
are crucial for any fully liberating vision—if we are not 
afraid of the challenge. ■ 

Barbara Ransby, one of the conveners of the Black Radical 
Congress and a long-time community activist, teaches in the 
Department of African-American Studies at the University of 
Illinois-Chicago. She is completing a biography of radical 
activist and intellectual Ella Baker. 
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F ive years ago, the expression “civil 
society” was identified principally 
with the ideals of dissident intellec¬ 
tuals who had suffered under oppressive 
communist governments in Central and 
Eastern Europe and with the revolutions 
that shattered those regimes. The term 
evoked an imagined realm of free asso¬ 
ciation standing apart from, and against, 
the power of authoritarian bureaucratic 
states, as well as a future in which such 
a realm would flourish. It was the utopia 
of the velvet revolutionaries. 

Of late, the phrase “civil society” has 
entered the altogether different terrain 
of American politics, in the process 
becoming decidedly blurred. Here the 
term invokes not a promised future but 
a presumptive past. From every point 
on the political spectrum, we hear con¬ 
cern today about the weakening of vol¬ 
untary associations, trust and “social 


capital” in the United States, and calls 
to restore “civility” and rejuvenate civil 
society—with little sharp debate about 
what that might mean. Blue-ribbon, 
bipartisan commissions on civic renew¬ 
al proliferate, intoning the same pas¬ 
sages from Alexis de Tocqueville to 
describe the rich social fabric of the 
local communities of a world we have 
lost. There is widespread agreement 
that too many Americans are bowling 
alone. But this seeming consensus has 
masked some profound differences 
about the causes of, and remedies for, 
the plight of our common life. 

Political theorist Benjamin R. Barber, 
who has done as much as anyone to fos¬ 
ter talk of “civil society” in this country, 
would like to put a sharper edge on that 
talk. In A Place for Us, a brief but keen¬ 
ly argued book, he sets out to do so. 
Barber has rightly sensed that it is time 


to sort out the various versions of the 
term currently circulating in American 
political discourse, and to assess their 
respective merits. As he says, a notion 
that “promises salvation to every parti¬ 
san may promise nothing in particular to 
anyone. Only a politics devoid of mean¬ 
ing can serve as a politics for every 
man.” Wedded though he is to civility, 
Barber would like to pick a fight over 
the idea of civil society. Nothing but 
good can come of this. 

G enerally speaking, as philosopher 
Michael Walzer has said, civil soci¬ 
ety has denoted “the space of unco¬ 
erced human association and also the 
set of relational networks—formed for 
the sake of family, faith, interest and 
ideology—that fill this space.” But var¬ 
ious proponents of a reinvigorated 
American civil society have tended to 
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